HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

and modern theatre and they united the compositions of
Shakespeare, Lope de Vega and Racine with the songs of
Bacchus and the monologues of Thespis.

On the contrary, "whatever may be the merits or defects
of the Hindu drama," says Professor H. H. Wilson, in his
'Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus', "it may be
safely asserted that they do not spring from the same parent,
but are unmixedly its own." "There are dramatic expressions
in India," again says Professor Pischel, "which date from very
ancient times" (The Home of the Puppet Play). Even the
oldest monument of Indian literature, the Rig-Veda, of which
the earliest parts date back to more than 3000 B. C (vide
Jocobi's opinion, J. R. A. S., 1909), contains more than a dozen
hymns in the form of a dialogue and of partially dramatic
composition, such as those of Sarama and the Panis, Yama
and Yami, Pururavas and Urvaqi. On such solemn occasions,
as the Aswamedha sacrifices, it was the custom in the
Vedic times to recite old histories and songs, and the per-
formers, the priests of the Rig-Veda and the Yajur-Veda,
spoke in turn (see Hillebrandt, "Die Vedische Ritual"). The
great grammarian Panini, who is usually supposed to have
flourished in the fourth century B. C. (vide Goldstiicker,
Panini) mentions text-books for actors (nata-sutra) and his
commentator Patafijali, who lived as is generally believed
towards the middle of the second century B. C.', not only
frequently alludes to actors but also to jugglers (sobhanikas).
He further mentions that the rhapsodists, when reciting the
love-story of Krishna and Radhica, divided themselves into
two groups, one belonging to Krishna's party and the other
representing the adherents of Radhica, (as was seen in Bengal
till the last decade of the i$th century, in what is popularly
known as thsyatras and Yarns' retorts). Bharata, the mythical
inventor of drama, which in Sanskrit also means an actor, is
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